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BUILDING THE PEACE 
A Unit for This Week 


SAAOTHERS keep small boys from fighting the boy next 
door and blacking his eye — when they can. Grown men 
usually keep out of fights with no apron strings to hold 
them back. In the Middle Ages men kept short stretches of 
peace because they promised the Church not to fight. They 
called this the peace of God. Today the world hopes the 
nations have matured to the point where they can make and 
keep peace rules “on their own.” Results at San Francisco 
will tell the story. 


HOW. TO GET READY 

Before the pupils open their magazines ask them to list 
as many nations as they can which are represented at San 
Francisco. Write names on the blackboard. Then ask them 
to glance rapidly at the article, “Golden Gate to Lasting 
Peace,” to check their list, and find out also why other 
nations are absent. Now assign the article for careful study 
to find what questions the Conference is taking up. Check 
local radio programs on the Conference for this week and 
ask for volunteers to listen and report on them. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Divide class into groups to represent delegations to the 
Conference from each of the Big Four, France, Brazil, 
several small nations, the British Dominions, etc. Call for 
questions to be discussed and write them on the board. Let 
a chairman decide the order in which to take them up and 
call on delegates for the points of view of nations they 
represent, illustrating if they can with situations which 
might come up in the future involving their country. Let 
delegates question each other and suggest solutions of diffi- 
culties. Try to keep in character. 


EXPLORING THE QUESTIONS FURTHER 

(1) Hold a panel discussion on a Soviet radio statement: 
“It is clear that if the strong states of the world find a com- 
mon platform for the protection of the peace there will be 
peace on earth. If this common platform is not found, no 
clause in the constitution of any organization . . . will help.” 

(2) Sumner Welles says: “If I estimate public opinion 
accurately, the majority of men and women in the United 
States are demanding the creation of a United Nations 
organization which can act — to enforce peace, and to find 
means of achieving economic and social security.” Discuss 
and take a class poll on this opinion. Let each pupil copy 
Welles’ statement and canvass friends for opinions. 























QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


COLLAPSE OF THE NAZI NEW ORDER (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What were the first three countries to be occupied and 
made part of the German Reich? 

2. What four nations each got a slice of Yugoslavia in ’41? 

3. How did Romania regain full control of Transylvania? 

4. What new territory have the Allies promised to Poland? 

5. What reasons are back of France’s territorial demands? 
Questions for Discussion: 

Basing your opinion on developments to date, how much 
do you think postwar boundaries will differ from lines as 
they were before the war? 

To what extent is the principle of “self-determination of 
nations” being used in deciding territorial questions? 

In what areas do you think transfer of populations may 
be a practical method of relieving minority tensions? 
Activities: 

Divide a sheet of notebook paper into three columns. 
Head the sheet “Boundary Settlements,” and date the sheet 
with today’s date. In Column One list territorial settlements 
already made. In Column Two list proposals or demands 
not yet accepted. In Column Three list questions that are 
bound to come up, but have not yet been raised. Keep the 
sheet in your notebook and amend it as new territorial agree- 
ments are reached. 

Study the map and population figures given in the article 
and try to decide what federations of nations might prove 
practical and advantageous both politically and economically. 

Hold a panel discussion on the importance of natural 
resources as a factor in deciding territorial questions. 

For Further Reference: 

“Russia's Western Front,” by Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 
Survey Graphic, February, 1944. 

“Minorities and Self-Determination,” Scholastic, October 
25, 1943. 

“Problems ot Middle Europe,” by Paul Ignotus and Theo- 
dore Prager, New Republic, January 15, 1945. 

“The Great Powers and Europe,” by Peter F. Drucker, 
Harper's, October, 1944. 

“The World After the War: Boundaries,” New Republic, 
January 1, 1945. 

“The Future of France,” William C. Bullitt, Life, Aug. 
14, 44. 
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“Why Allied Unity Failed in 1918-19,” by Howard P. 
Whidden, Jr., Foreign Affairs Report, February 15, 1943 

“Six Years of American Tariff Bargaining,” by David. H. 
Popper, Foreign Policy Reports, April 15, 1940. 

“Geneva Institutions in Wartime,” by Ernest S. Hediger, 
Foreign Policy Reports, May 1, 1943. 

“Twenty-Five Years of U. S. Foreign Policy,” 
posium, Foreign Policy Reports, October 15, 1943. 
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GOLDEN GATE TO LASTING PEACE? (p. 6) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 
a 
cisco Conference can you name? 
2. What are some of the reasons for the absence of na 
tions such as Finland, Poland, Spain, Estonia? 


How many of the nations attending the San Fran- 
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“FOR US THE LIVING” (p. 8) 


Questions for Rapid Check 

1. Who were the “Big F who drew up the Treaty of 
Versailles and the plan for the League of Nations? 

= How did the League of Nations re ally succeed in im- 
proving world conditions? 

3. How did world trade and money conditions help Hitler 
to gain control of Germany? 

4. What acts of aggression between 1930 and 1939 was 
the League unable to prevent? 

5. How did Secretary of State Hull help to relieve 
world trade conditions? 


oul 


bad 


Questions for Discussion 
What steps toward cooperation with other nations had the 
United States taken before the attack at Pearl Harbor? 
Why did the United States remain 
Spanish Civil War? 
Why did Lodge and the Senate reject the League? 
Could United States membership in the 
given it strength enough to prevent World War II? 


“neutral the 


League have 
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Give five-minute speeches impersonating such leaders as 
Wilson, Chambérlain, Hull, Roosevelt, 


their opinions on world conditions and mea 


Lodge, expressing 
ns of obtaining 
peace. 

Read “Tariffs and World (p. 15) 
tion with this article. Look up the Hawley-Smoot tariff act 
in the library. Write 
cause of war. 

For Further Reference 

“Reconstituting the League of Nations,” 
E. Johnsen, Reference Shelf, Vol. 16, N« 
$1.25. 


Teamwork’ in connec- 


a brief statement on high tariffs as a 


compiled by Julia 
7. H. W. Wilson, 


Why did France decide to be guest instead of host? 

4, What nations declared war on Germany just in time to 
invited to attend the Conference? 

5. What agreement reached at Yalta was not made pub- 
lic until the end of March? 


be 


Questions for Discussion: 

What cause have the small nations for fearing their in 
terests are not getting adequate recognition? 

What nations have strong reasons for interest in decision 
affecting postwar status of colonies? 

Are agreements such as the Franco-Soviet Alliance and the 
Act of Chapultepec line with over-all security organi 
zation plans made so far? 

How important is Russia’s demand for three assembl 
votesr 

Will the United Nations Organization provide security fo 


x 
nations which are not members? 


Activities 

Find out the form of government of each nation at Sa 
Francisco. How many are democracies? 

List on the blackboard the delegates to the Conference 
Next week’s World Week will give facts about them 
For Further Reference: 

“( Small Nations 
Peace?” Wake America! 
Economic Foundation, 
N. Y., 10 cents. 

Yalta San Francisco,” 
Nation, February 24, 1945. 

“San Francisco — The Golden Gate to Peace: Seven Cz 
Future World Policy,” by Harold E. Stasse 
1945. 
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BEAUTY FOR SPEED 


Bay Bridge is what it is 
called for short. More for- 
mally, it is the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, 
longest in the world. i 
has two decks—a 6-lane 
upper one for fast traffic, 
and a lower one of 3 lanes 
for trucks, and 2 for inter- 
urban track lines. This view 
looks west from the island 
that splits the bridge in two 
with the skyline of San 
Francisco in the distance. 


(Ewing Galloway photo) 
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"Young man— you have it!” said the Wizard of Menlo Park 


TISA warm August evening in 1896. 
Around a banquet table somewhere 
on Long Island in New York sit 
Thomas A. Edison and the country’s 
leading men of the electrical industry. 
The talk swings naturally to poli- 
tics, to Bryan and McKinley and the 
Cuban situation—then back again to 
business. There is much discussion 
about storage batteries to drive Amer- 
ica’s “‘horseless carriages’. Someone 
points to young Henry Ford, Chief 
Engineer of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, and says: “‘There’s a man who 
has built a gas car!” 
At once, Edison eagerly begins to 
ask questions—and to listen. ‘Mr. 
Ford” he said, ‘‘How do you explode 


gasoline in the cylinder? By a spark?” 

On the back of a menu, Henry Ford 
sketches the details of his engine. 
Edison in his enthusiasm thumps the 
table so hard the glassware tinkles. 

“Young man, that’s the thing— 
you haveit. Keep at it. This new car 
you propose is self-contained — it car- 
ries its own power plant—no fire, no 
boiler, no smoke, and no steam. Keep 
at it!’ 

Here was just the challenge and 
encouragement which Henry Ford 
needed most. It was something the 
rising young engineer never forgot. 
And through the years, keeping-at-it 
has remained a firm tradition of the 
Ford Motor Company while it has 


been building more than 30 million 
cars and trucks. 

It is this spirit of keeping-at-it that 
has made the Ford name famous for 
smart, comfortable, economical auto- 
mobiles— priced so the greatest num- 
ber of people can afford to own them. 

In the days of peace ahead, the 
Ford skills and experience will be 
used to build new Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln cars. And these cars will bene- 
fit from the new methods now being 
learned as Ford keeps at it in making 
the tools of victory. 


“STARS OF THE FUTURE’. Listen to the new Ford musical 
program dedicated to and performed by youth. On all Blue Net- 
work stations every Friday night — 8:00 E. W. T., 7:00 C.W.T., 
9:30 M. W, T., 8:30 P. W. T. 
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Press Assn 


DOLF HITLER’S “New Order,” intended to endure a 

thousand years, barely lasted a dozen. It is as dead now 
as Kaiser Wilhelm. Although scattered German resistance 
still continued in April, the back of the Wehrmacht had been 
definitely broken. All important heavy industry regions had 
been captured by the Allied armies from west and east. All 
main ports of the Reich had been either occupied or cut off. 
Seized also was Nazi Germany’s chief treasure trove —a 
gold reserve of a hundred tons of gold bullion, worth 
roughly $100,000,000, which was cached in a large salt 
mine outside the village of Merkers, in the Thuringian 
Forest. Gestapo Chief Heinrich Himmler’s own paper, the 
Schwarze Korps, admitted frankly that the Reich is “only 
days or perhaps weeks from absolute collapse.” 

Will there be a V-E Day? The one man who knows best, 
Supreme Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower, re- 
cently informed the President that it is becoming increas- 
ingly probable “there will never be a clear-cut military 
surrender” of the German forces on the Western Front. If 
the present situation continues V-E Day would be marked 
by an Allied proclamation rather than by definite collapse 
of German resistance. This would mean, the General ex- 
plained, guerilla warfare, after formal cessation of hositili- 
ties, that would require our use of a “very large number of 
troops.” 

At the Japanese end of the Axis, the German collapse may 
also have its effect. Already the defeat in the Ryukyus and 
the ending of the Moscow-Tokyo pact have been staggering 
military and diplomatic defeats. 

In Europe, the passing Hitlerian nightmare has lett a 
legacy of headaches. Here are the prominent sore spots on 
the face of the European map that will have to be cured by 
the peacemakers: 


1. AUSTRIA 


Pop., 6,800,000; area, 32,000 sq. mi. Stripped of her 
territory after the first World War, Austria became a sort 
of political @&phan, oscillating in her foreign relations be- 
tween Germany and Italy. She was the first victim of 
Hitler’s expansion — invaded by the Nazis and incorporated 
into the Reich on March 13, 1938. By decision of the 
Moscow Conference of 1943, her independence is to be 
restored. 


APRIL 23, 1945 


Members of “the master race” march by U. S. trucks speeding 
toward Kassel as Ist Army Yanks escort them to prison cages. 


of the Nazi 
‘NEW ORDER’ 


2. CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Pop., 15,247,000; area, 54,244 sq. mi. A small country 
with big problems. She was next after Austria to fall under 
the Nazi heel (1938 and 1939). The Allies (including 
Russia) are pledged to the restoration of Czechoslovakia 
along pre-1938 lines. Her big problems in the past were the 
following territorial sore spots: 

3. Sudetenland. Pop., 3,595,000; area, 10,900 sq. mi. The 
Sudeten territory is a narrow strip along the northern and 
western border of Czechoslovakia. The majority of its people 
are of German stock but had never been part of Germany 
before the Munich Pact of 1938, when it was annexed. 
President Benes recently declared that-his government will 
insist on the emigration of the Sudetenlanders to Germany 
to avert future trouble. 

4. Hungarian Slovakia. Pop., 1,064,000; area, 4,605 sq. 
mi. This border territory was taken from Czechoslovakia 
and given by Hitler to Hungary in 1938. About half its 
population consists of Hungarians and the rest of Slovaks 
and Ruthenians. Under the terms of the Allied armistice 
with Hungary on January 20, 1945, all Hungarian troops are 
to be withdrawn from Czechoslovak, Yugoslav and Roman- 
ian territory, and Hungary itself reduced to its 1937 fron- 
tiers. Another trouble area is the mining district of Teschen, 
seized from the Czechs by Poland after Munich. 

5. Ruthenia. Pop., 671,962; area, 4,690 sq. mi. Also 
known as Carpatho-Ukraine, Ruthenia was annexed by 
Hungary on June 22, 1939. Its people are of the same stock 
as the Ukranians. Russia has denied any intention of incor- 
porating Ruthenia in the Ukraine, and it will probably be 
returned to Czechoslovakia. 





6. ROMANIA 


Pop., 13,291,000; area, 74,214 sq. mi. Few countries in 
Europe have had their maps redrawn as often as Romania. 
Following are the major revisions: 

7. Bessarabia. Pop., 3,100,000; area, 20,000 sq. mi. This 
rich soil region, together with part of the province of 
Bukovina, was ceded by Romania to Russia in 1940. About 
one-half the total population were Moldavians and Romani- 
ans, and the rest Russians, Ukrainians, Germans, etc. Bes- 
sarabia belonged to Turkey until 1812, then to Russia. 















Shortly after the Russian Revolution, it enjoyed a brief 
period of independent existence as the Republic of Mol- 
davia. On March 27, 1918, the Moldavian Diet voted for 
union with Romania. In the present war, Romanian and 
German troops occupied Bessarabia and were later expelled 
by the Russians. Under the armistice between Russia and 
Romania, September 12, 1944, the 1940 frontier was re- 
stored, with Bessarabia and northern Bukovina incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. 

8. Transylvania. Area, 23,000 sq. mi. Until 1918, Transyl- 
vania belonged to the Austro-Hungarian Empire. By the 
treaty of Trianon in 1919, the entire province was awarded 
to Romania. An August 30, 1940, Hitler divided Transy]- 
vania between Hungary and Romania. Hungary received 
some 18,000 square miles with a population of 2,400,000, 
about half Hungarians and the rest chiefly Romanians. On 
March 13, 1945, Romania was granted permission by Stalin 
to take over the Hungarian-held part of Transylvania. 

9. Southern Dobruja. Pop., 500,000; area, 3,500 sq. mi. 
This territory, stretching from the Black Sea to the Danube, 
changed hands three times between Bulgaria and Romania 
from 1912 to 1919. Its population is of mixed nationality 
— Romanians, Bulgars, Turks. At Hitler’s “request,” the ter- 
ritory was ceded by Romania to Bulgaria on Sept. 15, 1940 


10. YUGOSLAVIA 


Pop., 15,400,000; area, 95,000 sq. mi. Hitler sliced up 
Yugoslavia, after the Axis invasion of that country in April 
1941. and divided it among Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. 

11. Banat. Pop., 6,000,000. Germany 
Slovenia; assumed a “protectorate” over the Banat district 
and others, installing a native puppet government. Thus 
all these Yugoslavs came under direct or indirect Nazi rule 

12. Dalmatia. Italy annexed this coastal region 

13. Croatia. A puppet kingdom over which Italy assumed 
a protectorate. 

14. Macedonia. Finally, Bulgaria appropriated much ot 
this region, which wants independence from the other 
Balkan states. 

Italy, Hungary, and Bulgaria have since withdrawn theit 
troops from Yugoslavia, in accordance with the armistice 
treaties with the Allies. Barring the emergence of a Balkan 
Federation, Yugoslavia will probably be restored to her 
former size, plus some Italian territory. 


15. POLAND 


Pop., 34,775,98; area, 150,470 sq. mi. The first victim of 
World War II was Poland. invaded by the Nazis on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and by Russia 16 days later. The two 
powers partitioned the country along the so-called “Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Line” (approximating the Curzon Line) — 
from Suwalki to Brest Litovsk, then for some 150 miles 
along the Bug River, and from there in a southwesterly 
direction to the Hungarian border. Russia’s share consisted 
of some 70,000 square miles, inhabited by some 13,000,000 
people. Germany grabbed the western, most industrial two 
thirds, with 21,000,000 population. After the outbreak of 
the Russo-German war in June 1941, the Nazi troops occu- 
pied eastern Poland. 

16. Russo-Polish Border. The Big Three at the Crimean 
Conference in February, 1945, agreed on the Curzon Line 
as the postwar border between Poland and Russia. The 
Polish western frontier was not settled at Yalta, but the Big 
Three promised to compensate Poland for her concessions 
to Russia by awarding to her: 


annexed most of 








17. Southern Part of East Prussia; 
18. Danzig; 
19. German border provinces east of the Oder. 


20. FINLAND 


Pop., 3,887,217; area, 134,588 sq. mi. Since 1939, Fin- 
land has fought and lost two wars to her large Russian 
neighbor. As a result she has lost an area totaling about 
15,000 square miles (over 10 per cent of her territory) with 
a population of approximately 500,000. The ceded terri- 
tories are: 

21. Karelian Isthmus, including the large city of Viipuri 
(Viborg) and all of the Lake Ladoga area. 

Petsamo area with its harbor and its nickel mines; the 
Rybachi Peninsula and other areas in the north (not shown 
on map) 


22. ESTONIA 
Pop., 1,200,000; area, 18,000 sq. mi. 
23. LATVIA 


Pop., 2,000,000; area, 25,000 sq. mi. 


24. LITHUANIA 


Pop., 2,500,000; area, 21,500 sq. mi. 

The Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania had 
been part of the Russian Empire from the 18th century 
until 1918, when they proclaimed their independence, 
which was recognized by the peace treaties of World 
War I. Of their inhabitants, only the Lithuanians are of 
Slavic stock. In the fall of 1939, Soviet garrisons were 
placed in each of the three countries, and seven months 
later these states were incorporated into the Soviet Union. 
Russia still claims them as part of her territory. No men- 
tion of their future was made in the Yalta communique. 


25. FRANCE 


Pop., 38,000,000; area, 212,269 sq. mi. The territorial 
adjustments of postwar France primarily center around the 
tollowing areas 

26. Alsace-Lorraine (area, 5.600 sq. mi.) were Habs- 
burg republics until 1648, when they became French. Ger- 
many took them in 1870; France rewon them in 1918; 
Germany annexed them in 1940. They have now been re- 
stored.to France. Alsace is agricultural, Lorraine industrial. 
Although only 10 per cent of Alsatians speak French, they 
despise Germany. Lorrainers also are bi-lingual. Lorraine 
iron industry depends on Ruhr coal. 

27. The Rhine Province. Pop., 6,769,000; area, 9,459 sq. 
mi. Rhineland is a wine, coal, iron and heavy industry area. 
Ceded to Prussia in 1805, it was divided into three zones 
of Allied occupation for 5-15 years, after World War I, and 
after 1935 it was reoccupied by Hitler. De Gaulle claims 
the Rhineland for France. In 1920 the Rhineland’s districts 
of Eupen and Malmedy were ceded to Belgium. 

The Saar Basin. Pop., 805,274; area, 737 sq. mi. This 
coal mine region was administered for 15 years after World 
War I by the League of Nations. Until 1935 France was 
allowed to exploit its product as compensation for wartime 
mine damage. Nazis infiltrated into the Saar, and in 1935 
Saarlanders voted to rejoin Germany. 

28. The Ruhr District. Between the Lippe and Ruhr 
rivers, east of the Rhine, was Germany’s main heavy indus- 
try region. De Gaulle wants French occupation of the Ruhr, 
for with its industries France could be the chief industrial 
nation in Europe. 
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UNITED NATIONS TO SET UP 
PEACE-KEEPING MACHINERY 


ILL the San Francisco Conference prove te be the 
Golden Gate to an abiding peace? The peace-loving 
nations are gathering this week at the coast city to 

organize a warless world. They are meeting none too soon. 
With Nazi Germany in her death throes, the war may end 
before we have agreed on the peace. Victory, however, will 
not mean the end of the war, unless a foundation is erected 
for international security at the San Francisco Conference. 
It should be stressed that the meeting at San Francisco — 
formally known as “The United Nations Conference on 
International Organization” — is not a peace conference. As 
Senator Vandenberg recently pointed out, “peace-making 
and peace-keeping are two totally different functions. The 
San Francisco Conference will deal only with peace-keep- 
ing.” In other words, the meeting will not concern itself 
with the adjustment of boundaries or the future of Ger- 
many and Japan, or reparations, or war criminals. The sole 
purpose of the San Francisco Conference is to establish a 
world organization for peace and security, based on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. (See article in April 9 issue. ) 
Elsewhere on this page is the “guest list” of 42 nations 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Following is a list of countries invited to the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco: 


AUSTRALIA IRAQ 
BELGIUM LEBANON 
BOLIVIA LIBERIA 
BRAZIL LUXEMBOURG 
CANADA MEXICO 
CHILE NETHERLANDS 
COLOMBIA NEW ZEALAND 
COSTA RICA NICARAGUA 
CUBA NORWAY 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA PANAMA 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC PARAGUAY 
ECUADOR PERU 

EGYPT PHILIPPINES 
ETHIOPIA EL SALVADOR 
FRANCE SAUDI ARABIA 
GREECE SYRIA 
GUATEMALA TURKEY 

HAITI SOUTH AFRICA 
HONDURAS URUGUAY 
INDIA VENEZUELA 
IRAN YUGOSLAVIA 








Golden Gate 


invited to the conference. In addition, there is the “host,” 
the Government of the United States, and its three co- 
sponsors, the governments of Great Britain, the Soviet Union 
and China. (France turned down an offer to serve as the 
fifth inviting power, in order to retain the right to introduce 
amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals.) 


The Problem of Invitations 


A place was also reserved for Poland. But the invitation 
was made conditional on the formation of a new provisional 
Polish Government of National Unity. Specifically, it was 
agreed by the Big Three at Yalta that a new regime was to 
be created on a broad democratic basis, composed of Polish 
groups, in Poland and abroad, and of the Soviet-sponsored 
Lublin Committee functioning in Warsaw. Since then, 
however, negotiations for the formation of this new govern- 
ment have bogged down. Russia had refused to accept any 
of the candidates proposed either by the Poles or the Allied 
governments. Standing on the Yalta decision, the United 
States and Great Britain jointly rejected on March 31 a 
Russian request that the Soviet-supported regime in War- 
saw be invited to the San Francisco Conference. 

Generally, invitations to attend the United Nations parley 
were sent to all countries which had declared war on an 
Axis power up to March 1. There were three “Johnny Come 
Latelies” — Turkey, Egypt and Saudi Arabia — who beat the 
deadline by one day. Two other eleventh-hour belligerents, 
Syria and Lebanon (not included in the original list) have 
since received bids to attend the security conference. The 
delay was due to the fact that these two governments, 
although nominally independent, are French mandates. It 
was only on March 28, after France had indicated her 
support of the action, that invitations were extended to 
Syria and Lebanon. Another possible addition to the 
list may be Argentina, which declared war on the Axis on 
March 27. 

For some reason, officially unexplained, Iceland and Den- 
mark, which had sent representatives to previous gatherings, 
were not included in the original list. (Denmark was overrun 
by the Nazis in April, 1940, and Iceland has been occupied 
by American forces, at the invitation of its government, 
since 1941.) Others excluded from the San Francisco Con- 
ference are the neutral countries (Switzerland, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal and Ireland); the former Axis partners 
(Italy, Romania, Hungary, Finland, and Bulgaria); and the 
three Baltic States (Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia) which 
had been annexed by Russia. 

Not even the most optimistic believe that the Golden 
Gate parley will run its course smoothly. Several storm cen- 
ters already can be seen. 

Of these, the one most likely to arouse the greatest con- 
troversy is the voting procedure in the Security Council. 
Under this formula each of the Big Five has the power to 
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(o Lasting Peace? 





veto military or economic action in any dispute in which it 
is involved. And can also veto peaceful settlement in any 
dispute in which it is not involved. (See box below.) 


Three Votes for Russia? 


Another hurdle is the surprise announcement made on 
March 29 — about seven weeks after the Yalta Conference — 
that Russia and the United States will each seek three votes 
in the proposed Assembly. This is a distinct departure from 
the arrangement approved at Dumbarton Oaks, which 
clearly stipulated that each member government — large or 
small — was to have only one vote in the projected Assembly. 

Why the sudden change? As the White House announce- 
ment explained it, “Soviet representatives at the Yalta Con- 
ference indicated their desire to raise the question of repre- 
sentation for the Ukrainian Soviet Republic and the White 
Russian Soviet Republic in the assembly of the proposed 
United Nations organization. 

“The American and British representatives at the Yalta 
Conference were requested by the Soviet representatives to 
support this proposal. . . . They agreed to do so, but the 
American representatives stated that if the United Nations 
organization agreed to let the Soviet Republics have three 
votes, the United States would ask for three votes also.” 
(President Roosevelt declared later, however, that the 
United States would not seek three votes in the Assembly.) 

In actual practice, a difference of two votes, though 
important in an eleven-vote Council, is relatively insig- 
nificant in the Assembly where the total voting strength will 





be about fifty. Why Russia raised this issue is not clear. 
Some quarters are also displeased with the fact that, while: 
most countries are sending their foreign ministers to the 
San Francisco Conference, the Russian delegation will not 
be headed by Foreign Commissar Molotov but by Ambas- 
sador Gromyko. 

There is one more point about voting, that is, the pro- 
cedure at San Francisco itself. At previous United Nations 
conferences each country, regardless of size, had one vete. 
Whether this policy is to be observed at the San Francisco 
parley has not yet been disclosed. 


Small Countries on Guard 


All these matters are related to the chief question trou- 
bling the small countries — will they be able to safeguard 
their interests in the new world scheme? They fear a dicta- 
torship of the Big Powers. The settlement of the Polish 
question by the Big Three has given them little reassurance 
on this score. Some other countries like Brazil, Canada, 
Mexico, Belgium and the Netherlands are expected to insist 
on permanent seats in the Council. 

Finally, there is the problem f how to handle vast colo- 
nial areas. Some countries will undoubtedly object to any 
United Nations trusteeship plan which will share control 
over their prewar possessions. 

Counteracting these internal stresses and tensions at the 
Golden Gate conference is the determination of the peoples 
in all the United Nations to prevent another war. And that 
can be accomplished only by extending into the postwar era 
the close cooperation which was developed by the peace- 
loving countries during the war. 


HOW SECURITY COUNCIL VOTE FORMULA WOULD WORK 


Example 1. Supposing a territorial dispute arises 
between Yugoslavia and Albania. Albania, let us assume, 
decides to appeal to the United Nations Organization. 
She can do so either through the Assembly or the 
Council. If she appeals to the Assembly, this body is 
free to discuss the dispute at length. It could by a two- 
thirds majority make recommendations for a peaceful 
settlement. But it could not take any action. 

The Assembly (or the Secretary General) may reter 
the case to the Council. Or Albania may do so of her 
own accord. She need not be a member of the Council 
to request a hearing. But any of the Big Five can veto 
consideration of the dispute. Assuming, however, that 
no big power holds up the proceedings, the Council 
could order the two countries to settle their differences 
by negotiation or arbitration. The Council also could 
refer the case to the World Court. 

Once a decision was handed down (with the Big 
Five concurring), Yugoslavia and Albania would be 
expected to comply. But if one of them didn’t, the 


Council could use force (economic or military) against 
the offending country — but only if each of the Big Five 
approved. 

Example 2. Assuming a dispute arises between one 
of the Big Five and a small country, let us say between 
Russia and Hungary. Although not a member of the 
United Nations Organization, Hungary could call her 
dispute to the attention of the Council or the Assembly. 

As in the previous example, the Assembly could 
debate the issue or make recommendations. But its 
authority would stop there. 

If the Assembly or the Secretary General should 
submit the case to the Council, Russia — as a party to 
the dispute — could not prevent the Council from mak- 
ing a decision for a peaceful settlement. But any one of 
the Big Four — Britain, France, China or the United 
States — could prevent the Council from considering the 
complaint. 

And, of course, any decision by the Council to use 
force to settle this case‘would require Russia's approval. 











us the living” to see that our dead 
in World War Il shall not have 
died in vain; that our Unknown 
Soldier shall not again become a 


symbol of our failure. 
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Picture History of the |. 


Lloyd George, Italy's Sonnino (who later with- 
drew), France’s Clemenceau, and President Wil- 
son—met at Versailles to make peace and plan 
a League of Nations. 


2. After World War I, the “Big Four” — Britain's | 
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6. The world’s desire a peace was es : 
in several disarmament and anti-war pacts, in- fF 
¥ cluding the Washington Naval Agreement of |__ 
fog 1921 and the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928. Sev- [= 
Za) eral U. S. ships were used as targets. 
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3. Led by Senator He 





eague 
Cabot Lodge, chairman of did img 
Foreign Relations Commi 
the U. S. Senate rejected 
Treaty of Versailles and 
Covenant of the League. 

















7. But tariff walls and currency problems throttled 
world trade and led to a severe depression. Unem- 
ployment turned many Germans to a new leader, @ 
Hitler, who came to power in 1933. 











8. Meanwhile, Japanese troops had seized Manchuria from China ay 
in 1931-32. The League and U. S. Secretary of State Stimson con- f 
demned this act but no nation was ready to halt Japan by force. PSS 
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5. The International Labor Organization im- 
proved labor standards. The Permanent Court 


of International . Justice settled more than 30 
disputes between nations in 1921-1940. 








. Although crippled by America’s refusal to join, the 
eague prevented some minor wars and its agencies 


did important welfare and health work. 
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10. Hitler smashed the Ver- 
sailles Treaty by ordering 
rearmament in 1935, and in 
1936 he fortified the Rhine- 
land zone near France and 











9. In 1935 the League failed to s 
. quest of Ethiopia when the Great Powers did 
not refuse supplies to the aggressor. 








helped General Franco’s rebellion 
against the Spanish Republic. Rus- 
sia aided the Republic, but France, 
Britain, and the U. S. were neutral. 
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12. Americans felt that they were protected by the re 


Tl. In 1936 Italy and Germany : 
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Neutrality Acts of 1935, 1936and1937, whichforbade § : T 
the giving of aid to any warring nation. A 
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14. Hitler annexed Austria in March, 193 
The Munich parley, in September betwe 
Britain’s Chamberlain, France’s Daladier, Ha 74 
ler and Mussolini, averted war by giving Hi 
ler part of Czechoslovakia. 




















13. Neutrality and isolation was our policy but we made attempts 
to cooperate with other nations. In 1934 Congress approved 
Secretary of State Hull’s Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

















20. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbop 
carried out while Jap diplomats talked pec 
—ended the American debate over neutro 
and isolationism. 























19. In a dramatic meeting 
on August 14, 1941, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill issued the Atlantic 
traded 50 destroyers for Charter as a basis for future 
bases on British territory in peace. 

the New World. In March, 
1941, Congress passed the 
Lend Lease Act to aid all 
anti-Axis nations. 
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17. When war broke out, President Roosevelt 
called a special session of Congress which 
amended the Neutrality Act to let nations 
buy arms on a “cash and carry” basis. 
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15. Five months later Hitler 
carved up all Czechoslovakia 
and then demanded Danzig 
and the “Polish Corridor” 
separating East Prussia from 
the rest of Germany. 






































16. Rejecting belated French-British offers, Rus- 
sia signed a pact with Germany on August 
23, 1939. On September 1, Hitler’s armies in- 
vaded Poland. Britain and France declared 
war on Germany, September 3. 
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22. In 1943-44 conferences 
dealing with postwar prob- 
lems of food, reconstruction, 
trade and banking, labor, 
and aviation were held by 
the United Nations. 
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21. Joint United Nations 
agencies perfected war 
teamwork. Roosevelt and 
~£ | Churchill met at Casa- 
blanca and Quebec in 
1943 and later with Stalin 
at Teheran. 
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24. The United Nations 


tion on world cooperation paved the way for Conference at San Fran. : 
the Dumbarton Oaks meeting in 1944, where cisco, planned by the Big : 
delegates from the U. S., Britain, U.S.S.R. and Three at Yalta, will revise } 


China planned a world organization. and complete the new | 
world charter. 
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Japan Staggering 
From Triple Blow 


E Allies have landed three punches 

on Japan in a single week. It looks 
like the last round for the Sons of the 
Setting Sun. 

Punch One: In a bold diplomatic 
move, Soviet Russia denounced her 
non-aggression pact with Japan, twenty 
days before the treaty automatically 
would have been renewed for another 
five years. Without mincing words, So- 
viet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov told the Jap Ambassador that 
the agreement no longer made sense. 
In his note Molotov reminded the Japs 
that “Germany attacked the USSR, and 
Japan—Germany’s ally —helped the 


latter in her war against the USSR, In 
addition, Japan is fighting against the 
U. S. A. and Great Britain, which are 
the allies of the Soviet Union. In such a 
situation, the act of neutrality between 
Japan and the USSR has lost its mean- 
ing, and the continuance of this pact 
has become impossible.” 

Punch Two: The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff announced the: appointments of 
General of the Army Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz as commanders, respectively, of 
all Army and all Navy forces in the 
entire Pacific theatre for the coming de- 
cisive phases of the war against Japan. 

Punch Three (result of Punches One 
and Two): “In view of the gravity of 
the situation,” Premier Kuniaki Koiso 
and his entire Cabinet resigned after 
having been in office less than nine 
months. Emperor Hirohito promptly 


summoned the 77-year old Admiral 
Baron Kantaro Suzuki to form Japan's 
third wartime government. The new 
Premier, who holds the post of Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, is supposedly 
a “moderate.” He was almost assas- 
sinated by the “Younger Officers” dur- 
ing a military outbreak in 1936. 

What does it all add up to? (1) Rus- 
sia has cleared the way for eventual 
entry into the Pacific war. Whether 
she'll do so is no longer disputed. How 
soon it will happen cannot be predicted. 
(2) The assignments of MacArthur and 
Nimitz to top commands, following our 
spectacular successes in the Philippines, 
iwo Jima, and Okinawa, indicates that 
we are preparing for the knock-out 
blow. (3) Hirohito’s choice of a “mod- 
erate” to head his government is a last- 
resort effort to hoodwink the Allies into 
a compromise peace. 








1. TARIFFS AND WORLD TEAMWORK 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. In pre-World War I days, the 
Republican party favored high tariff 
barriers. 

2. The coming tariff debate will prob- 
ably be along strictly party lines. 

3. The Hawley-Smoot Act gave the 
President power to cut tariffs 50%. 

4. A 50% cut in present tariff levels 
would be a 75% -reduction from 1930 
rates. 

5. The present Reciprocal Trade Act 
gives Congress a veto power Over spe- 
cific tariff reductions. 


i. “FOR US THE LIVING” 


Place correct word in each space. 

1. Chief delegates at Versailles Con- 
ference were: 
(a) (France): 
(b) (Italy): 
(c) (Britain): 
(d) (U.S. A.): 

2. Openly defying the League, in: 
(a) 1931-32, Japan took 
(b) 1935, Italy took 
(c) 1936, Hitler fortified the —__ 
(d) 1936, the Axis aided rebellion in 























8. Relying on French-British appease- 
ment policies, Hitler, in 
(a) March, 1938, annexed_______ 
(b) March, 1939, took all___m___ 


c) August, 1939, signed a pact with 





(d) September, 1939, invaded— 

4. Abandoning isolationism, the U. S. 
(a) authorized arms sales by amend- 
ing the___ 
(b) traded destroyers for British 
(ec) gave aid to anti-Axis nations by an 
Act authorizing 
(d) favored world cooperation in the 
Senate-approved = 

5. Nazi hopes of Allied disunity were 
thwarted when in 
(a) 1941, Roosevelt and Churchill is- 
sued the 
(b) 1943, the Big 3 met at 
(c) 1944, the Big 4 planned a postwar 
organization at ee 
(d) 1945, the United Nations agreed 
to meet at 


























ill. GOLDEN GATE TO PEACE 
Underscore correct word or phrase. 


1. The San Francisco Conference will 
discuss the: (a) treatment of war crimi- 
nals; (b) future of Germany; (c) world 
security organization. 

2. Poland was not invited because: 
(a) Russia objected; (b) the Lublin 
Committee was not reorganized; (c) 
Poland is not an ally. 

3. Co-sponsors of the conference in- 
clude: (a) China; (b) France; (c) 
Canada. 

4. At Yalta, Russia asked tor a separ- 


ate Assembly seat for: (a) the Baltic 
States; (b) White Russian S. R.; (c) 
Siberia. 

5. The Russian delegation will be 
headed by: (a) Molotov; (b) Gro- 
myko; (c) Litvinov. 

6. Syria and Lebanon were not on 
the original list because they were: 
(a) French mandates; (b) neutrals; 
(c) Axis satellites. 


IV. UNSCRAMBLING NAZI EUROPE 
Using the key numbers, indicate the 
country holding each of the following 
areas: (a) in 1937, and (b) at the 
end of 1940. In (c), indicate the post- 
war disposition of each, placing a “?” 
if the issue is still undecided. 
(Key: 1-Austria, 2-Bulgaria, 3-Czecho- 
slovakia, 4-Finland, 5-France, 6-Ger- 
many, 7-Italy, 8-Hungary, 9-Poland, 
10-Romania, 11-Russia, 12-Yugoslavia. ) 
a. Sudetenland: (a). (b)_— (c)— 
b Macedonia: (a) (b)—— (c)— 
c. Bessarabia: (a) _— (b)—— (c)—— 
d. Alsace - Lorraine: (a) (b)— 
(ch 
e. Saar Basin: (a)... (b)—— (ce) 
f. Hungarian Slovakia: (a). (b)— 


(c)_— 

g Petsamo: (a). (b)— (c)_— 

h. Rhine Province: (a) (b)— 
(c)— 


iL Teschen:: (a)... (6) —  (e)-— 

;. Dalmatia: (a). (b)—. (cc)... 

k. East Prussia (southern part): (a) 
(b)— (c)— 

l. Ruthenia: (a) (b)— (c)— 

m. The Ruhr: (a)_— (b)-— (c)— 

n. Transylvania (northwestern part): 


(a)— (b)— (c)— 
o. Southern Dobruja: (a)—— (b)— 
et ao 
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Ancient Straits Question 


“HE DARDANELLES should be permanently opened as 

a free passage to the ships and commerce of all nations 
under international guarantees.” So spoke President Wilson 
in the twelfth of his famous Fourteen Points. Today the 
question of the “free passage” of the Dardanelles promises 
to become one of the important issues among Turkey, the 
Soviet Union, and Great Britain. A glance at the map will 
quickly make clear its strategic importance. 

Between the waters of the Aegean and the Black Sea, lie 
the Sea of Marmora and two straits. The southerly strait, 
called the Dardanelles, connects the Aegean Sea with the 
Sea of Marmora. The northerly strait, called the Bosporus, 
connects the Sea of Marmora with the Black Sea. Taken as 
a whole, this region is called the zone of “the Straits.” The 
name Dardanelles often is used to describe the entire zone, 
but this usage is incorrect. . 

In ancient times, the southern strait was called the Helles- 
pont. Separating the Gallipoli Peninsula from Asia Minor, 
it is 40 miles long and from one to four miles wide. At its 
narrowest point lie the cities of Sestos and Abydos, scene of 
one of the famous romances of history, between Hero and 
Leander. 

In ancient times, too, the Straits helped bring on a war. 
It is romantic to believe that the Trojan War was fought 
over the beauteous Helen; more accurately this conflict was 
one of Europe’s earliest trade wars for control of the Straits 
that both joined and separated Europe and Asia. And many 
times since then, the Straits have played an important part 
in the campaigns and diplomacy accompanying war. Russia 
and Great Britain were involved in most of these modern 
conflicts. 

From the days of Peter the Great (1696-1725) Russia 
has been seeking warm-water outlets (“windows”) to the 
west. Having got control of the northern shores of the Black 
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Sea, she cast covetous eyes on the Straits. For, only by 
controlling these could she feel certain of free and easy 
access to the Mediterranean. 


Russia’s Century-Old Desires 


Through a period of centuries, therefore, Russia regularly 
tavored any policy which might weaken Turkey and lead to 
her dismemberment. Russian Czar Nicholas I (1825-1855) 
coined the expression “sick man of Europe” to describe the 
Ottoman Empire. And Nicholas hoped to be present at the 
sick man’s death so that he might fall heir to the Straits. 
But Great Britain felt otherwise, and the two powers went 
to battle in the Crimean War (1853-1856). 

France also fought Russia, in a dispute over guardianship 
of the Holy Places in Palestine. The war was fought largely in 
the Crimean Peninsula, and Russia was roundly beaten. By 
the terms of the peace settlement, the Straits were closed to 
Russian warships. 

Nothing daunted, Russia went to war with Turkey in 
1877-1878. The supposed reason was Turkey’s mistreatment 
of her Slavic subject people. This time Russia defeated 
Turkey, and by the Treaty of San Stefano Russia was to 
dominate the Balkans. But again Great Britain intervened. 
A diplomatic crisis resulted which led to the calling of the 
Congress of Berlin. Here the powers deprived Russia of 
much of the influence which she had gained at the expense 
of Turkey. 


The Straits in Two World Wars 


During World War I, Russia and Great Britain were allies, 
while Turkey fought on the German side. Now London and 
Petrograd found it inconvenient that the Straits were con- 
trolled by an enemy. For Russia and her Western allies were 
thus prevented from giving each other direct aid. To remedy 
this difficulty Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, planned the Gallipoli campaign of 1915. It ended 
in disaster and the Straits remained under German-Turkish 
control until the close of the war. 

The peace treaty of Lausanne (1923) provided that the 
Straits must not be fortified. Turkey lived up to this limita- 
tion until 1936, when she asked the League of Nations for 
permission to fortify them. The Montreux Straits Convention 
(1936) permitted fortification, but provided that in peace- 
time the Straits must be open equally to all commercial 
vessels and a limited tonnage of warships. 

Now Russia wants new concessions from Turkey. She has 
served notice that the Russo-Turkish friendship pact of 1925 
is no longer satisfactory, and it is generally believed she will 
demand a dominating role in the control of the Straits. 


BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 








San Francisco — 
CITY of the GOLDEN GATE 


AN FRANCISCO’S Mayor Lapham may be tearing his 

hair making preparations for the Conference on World 
Security, but the people of his city are taking the conference 
in their stride. Among the U. S.’s most cosmopolitan citi- 
zens, San Franciscans have been rubbing elbows with per- 
sons from foreign lands since they first built their city along- 
side Russian and Spanish settlements; and they have been 
used to boomtime crowds ever since the gold rush of 49. 

For centuries San Francisco Bay — one of the world’s 
finest land-locked, deep-water harbors — was known only to 
the region’s peaceful Indians. Sir Francis Drake just missed 
it when he anchored close by in 1579. In 1769, however, the 
Spanish governor of Lower California sailed around the 
peninsula, past Golden Gate, and discovered the gorgeous 
40-mile long, 5-mile wide bay. In 1776 the Franciscan 
Father Junipero Terra, founder of California’s first missions, 
built his sixth one at San Francisco, 

Fiestas, cockfights, rodeos, and trade in furs, hide, tallow, 
and wine offered the only excitement in quiet Yerba Buena, 
as the settlement then was called, until Russian sealers 
built a fort to the north (1805-1812). The U. S.-Mexican 
war of 1846 brought the sloop-of-war Portsmouth into the 
harbor, and the American flag was hoisted over Yerba Buena, 
renamed San Francisco. 


“Gold in Them Thar Hills!” 


As the cry of “gold!” echoed across the continent in 1848, 
the 200-house village of San Francisco overnight became a 
teeming city of tents and shacks, of shoving prospectors 
and slick gamblers. These were the days of Shanghai Kelly 
and Horseshoe Brown, and of gaudy bars where the term 
“Shanghaiing” first originated. 

The disastrous earthquake and fire of 1906 burned 497 
city blocks, but buoyant San Francisco rebuilt and became 
a center of learning — University of California in Berkeley, 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, Mills College in the Oak- 
land hills, and the University of San Francisco. 

The gold-and-silver-boom crashes did not depress San 
Francisco. It became the west coast’s chief port and financial 
center. First by Pony Express and, after 1869, by the first 
transcontinental railroad, San Francisco funneled imports 
from the Orient into the interior of the U. S. Before the war 
it was headquarters for over 300 trading houses, the port of 
call for nearly 200 ship lines, the terminal for-3 trans-Pacific 
airlines. 


Wartime San Francisco 


These peacetime activities are now geared to war. San 
Francisco is supply base for the Pacific area. It heals both 
men and ships from the Pacific battlefronts. 

It is the site of one of the world’s largest airfields (Alameda 
Naval Air Station), of the largest naval base and supply 
depot in the U. S. (Mare Island), of the Kaiser and Moore 


KNOW YOUR WORLD 





Ewing Galloway 
Up and down the hill of ‘Frisco’s California Street go cable 
cars — invented in the city 75 years ago. The pagoda-type 
buildings in the foreground are on intersecting Grant Avenue, 
part of the city’s Chinatown. Oakland Bridge in the distance. 


shipyards which used to launch a Liberty Ship a day, and ot 
the Presidio, largest U. S. military post entirely within a 
city. 

In peace or war, foggy San Francisco is a sailors’ city. 
Bluejackets swarm into the little cable cars that whine up 
eucalyptus-scented Nob Hill, with its pseudo-Greek homes 
of the gold tycoons; or up cypress-topped Telegraph Hill, 
from which in early days men semaphored the approach of 
ships through Golden Gate. 


Gobs Go Sightseeing 

The seamen get tattooed along Market Street, cram into 
the smartest shops to be found in the U. S., and visit the 
Palace, a hotel which was virtually the city government 
headquarters during the silver days. They gape at the four- 
story parking garage under Union Square, or watch the 
crab-fishing fleet escorted by the Navy through mines dot- 
ting the channel. 

They stare at the magnificent Opera House; climb up 
Montgomery Street, the skyscraper Wall Street of the West; 
they glance at the jade and sandalwood stores of China- 
town, next to Singapore the largest Chinese community 
outside China. Then they crowd the once exclusive “Top o’ 
the Mark” (the glass-enclosed top floor of the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel), from which they can look for miles out on the bay 
and see the 8%-mile San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge 
(world’s longest) and the 4,200-foot high Golden Gate 
bridge (the world’s tallest). 

As the evening fog creeps in past the islands in the bay, 
soldiers and sailors find that San Francisco is the city of 
good food and wine, and by this time they usually decide 
that the City of the Golden Gate is the most fascinating one 
they’ve seen. 
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Tariffs and 
World Teamwork 


T SEEMS a long time since the tariff was an important 

political issue—when the chief difference between the 
Republican and Democratic parties was the preference for 
a high or a low tariff. The Republicans were dedicated to 
the proposition of keeping out foreign competition by high 
tariff barriers, over which such foreign-made goods could 
not pour into our domestic markets. The Democrats gener- 
ally believed in free trade, and hence wanted tariffs kept 
moderately low. 

In the two decades after World War I, the tariff issue lost 
its earlier prominence. Politicians ceased to use it as a vote- 
getting issue. 

Today, however, we are witnessing the shaping-up of an 
old-fashioned tariff fight in Congress. The fight is going to 
be quite different from the old-time clash between high-tariff 
Republicans and free-trade Democrats. It will split across 
party lines; but at bottom it will be the same. 


How the Trade Act Works 


Here is the background of the coming controversy. The 
Reciprocal Trade Act of 1934 gave the President power to 
cut tariffs by as much as 50 per cent below the rates in the 
Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. The high rates of the Hawley- 
Smoot Act had caused other nations to erect tariff walls 
against American products, and this “trade war” injured all 
the nations of the world. 

The Reciprocal Trade Act now in force expires on June 12. 
The 27 agreements under this Act involved tariff reductions 
averaging 43 per cent on about two-thirds (by value) of 
all imports covered by tariffs. The President is asking Con- 
gress for authority to cut tariffs 50 per cent below the present 
levels. 

President Roosevelt says this further slash is necessary 
because the 50 per cent cut authorized in 1934 has pretty 
well been used up in bargaining with our best foreign cus- 
tomers. Therefore, we must lower our rates again if we 
want other nations to buy more American products in post- 
war years. Ex-Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who “fa- 
thered” the Reciprocal Trade Act, long has argued that trade 
is a two-way affair; that if we don’t buy more products from 
foreign countries we cannot expect to sell more products to 
them. 

In brief, this program would put the United States well 
along the highway toward free trade. This prospect is dis- 
tinctly an uneasy one for many tariff-protected industries. 
Thus they have decided to do battle with the President in 
an effort to retain the tariff bulwarks. 

This much may be safely forecast: The Trade Act will be 
extended into the postwar period. What exact form this 
extension wil] take cannot be anticipated. Congress may 
demand the right to reject specific tariff reductions nego- 
tiated under the Act. 


APRIL 23, 1945 





















Knox # Memphis Commercial Appeal! 
The Best Defense Armaments! 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


An illustration of this would be a possible agreement with 
Czechoslovakia lowering our tariff on foreign-made shoes. 
If Congress felt such a reduction would cripple our domestic 
manufacturers, it could take steps to veto the agreement 
before it actually got into operation. Supporters of the Trade 
Act have contended that such a veto power would cripple 
the Act. 


“Tools” of World Cooperation 

In his tariff message to Congress, President Roosevelt 
pointed out that the proposed Trade Act amendment, plus 
other international agreements, such as the Bretton Woods 
plan for a world bank and monetary fund, make up a “kit of 
tools” for the new world of international cooperation. The 
monetary fund is, in effect, a pool of currencies and gold 
into which member nations can dip if they are temporarily 
short of foreign exchange. 

Critics of the fund argue that nearly all the nations will 
want more dollars to buy U. S. goods than they can get by 
selling goods to us. Therefore, the fund would be drained 
of dollars and be filled with other and less valuable money. 

Supporters of the fund reply that if the Trade Act is 
amended to bring a further cut in our tariffs, other nations 
will be able to sell more goods to us. Thus they won’t have 
to borrow dollars from the fund in order to buy goods from 
us. The Trade Act will aid the fund, while the fund — by 
providing a “money yardstick” — will encourage foreign 
trade. (See March 19 issue.) 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


DR. WALTER REED (1851-1902) 
Conqueror of Yellow Fever 


EFORE the U. S. Army Yeliow Fever Commission, headed by Dr. Walter 
R Reed, went to Cuba in 1900 there were 1,400 cases of “yellow jack” in 
Havana alone. Two years later there was not a single case in the whole of 
Cuba. Because of the Commission’s work, yellow fever no longer is a threat 
in the United States. New Orleans, formerly ravaged by the disease, knows 
it only as a memory. 

Dr. Walter Reed was born in Belroi, Virginia, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and joined the army in 1875. He served 11 years in western 
garrisons and also made important studies of diphtheria and typhoid fever. 
His aides on the Yellow Fever Commission were Dr. James Carroll, first person 
to be experimentally infected with the disease; Dr. Jesse Lazear, who was 
accidentally bitten by an infected mosquito and died of yellow fever; and 
Dr. Aristides Agramonte, a Cuban scientist. ° 



















YELLOW FEVER /$ CAUSED BY A 
MOSQUITO, ANO HERE ARE THE 
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1. When Dr. Reed arrived in Cuba the hospitals 2. Failing to find a cause for voluntarily exposed them- 
were fuli of American soldiers. “Yellow jack” yellow fever, Dr. Reed finally selves to mosquitoes that 
killed more men than died of bullets in the visited Dr. Carlos Finlay of had bitten soldiers suffering 
Spanish-American War. Havana, Cuba. from yellow fever. 
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quitoes, got yellow fever, but recovered. Reed 
then had Dr. Robert Cook and Privates Jor- 
gensen and Folk try further experiments. 





















DRAIN All GUTTERS, 
OESTROY All BREEDING 
PLACES OF MOSQUITOES. 
4& WE WIPE THEM OUT 

WELL GET RID OF 
YELLOW JACK! 
















5. Cook, Jorgensen and Folk remained ‘ 
healthy! Reed had proved that mosqui- 
toes alone carried yellow fever, and steps 
were quickly taken to destroy them. 























Text by Frank Latham. Drawing by Emby. 
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Ofictal U.S. Stgnal Corps Photo 


the guys who walk to battle 


That’s the Infantry. The boys who do the dirty work. protects rationed shoes, safeguards your health and 

J The boys who are asked for miracles . . . and deliver. helps to keep you on the job. And remember, 

Who move forward on tired feet and finish the job. when you see either Hood or B. F. Goodrich stamped 

Whenever we see pictures like the one above— on rubber footwear (or canvas footwear, when it’s 

we're glad that so much of the rubber footwear we're available)—you are assured of superior materials and 

making is going overseas to help protect the feet of —_, construction. . . resulting in complete foot protection 
fighting men on every front. ... comfort... long, economical wear. 


Who says, “Only Sissies wear rubbers?” Even tough 
fighting men wear rubber footwear to protect their 
health and their shoes. They know that colds and 
illness cut down their efficiency on the battlefront... 
just as sickness cuts down your skill in athletics on ; Red tat a 
the home front... and may even keep you from doing 
your part in the paper salvage drive or whatever job 
you boys and girls are doing as your share to help 
win the war. 


Rubber Co. 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 


Rubber footwear is important here at home. It FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS, 











PEACETIME MANUFACTURERS OF “P. F.” RUBBER-SOLED CANVAS SHOES 
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THE AVIATION 


Sailboats of the Sky 


FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





egistered, U. S. Patent Office 





SAM BURGER, Editor 





« we eahiases ~*~ 


A sailplane in flight shows clean lines, tapered wings. 


All of us are familiar with 
military gliders used to trans 
port sky troops deep behind 
enemy lines. Towed by 
ports, these gliders can be re- 
leased from the airplane tow as 


trans 


much as 50 miles from their 
destination. 

Silently, they glide in for a 
landing. Troops and = guns 


emerge from the bellies of thes« 
whisper ships, to take the en 
emy by surprise. 

Not all gliders are mili 
or transport types. Some 


ers are designed for sport and 
| 


iry 


glid 


fun —slim, long-winged _ sail- 
boats of the air which rival the 
flying grace of hawks and sea 
gulls. Like birds, these gliders 
not only descend — they also 
soar aloft, riding skyward on 


currents of rising air 

The best soaring gliders are 
known as sailplanes. A sailplan: 
can glide forward 20 or 30 feet 
for every foot it sinks. (Com 
pare this to a light-power pla 
which glides about 7 feet for 
ward for each foot it sinks.) On 
swiftly rising currents of air a 
good sailplane can often out 
climb a small power plane! 

Soaring gliders have the same 
controls as engined aircraft 
with the exception of a throt 
tle. Instruments most necessary 
for soaring are a sensitive alti- 
meter, an airspeed indicator, 


and a variometer. A variometer 
is a sensitive instrument which 


shows the rate of climb or sink 
second. A 
for 


in feet pet 


is sometimes used cTOss- 


country gliding 


How They Soar 


Since 
glider, does not have an engine, 
it cannot take off by itself. It 
must be launched into the air. 


a sailplane, or soaring 


One method of launching is 


the shock-cord long, elastic 
ropes which catapult a_ glider 
in the manner of a giant sling 
shot More often, gliders are 
launched by a cable attached 
either to a gasoline winch or 
to an automobile. Once the 





compass 


} 


glider has flying speed, it can 


rise by itself. 
After he is aloft, the sail- 
plane pilot releases the tow 


rope by pulling a lever. If the 
air is completely still, the sail- 


long, 
‘4 


plane will descend in a 
flat glide. It will sink about 2 
feet per gliding 
forward at a speed of 30 to 60 


to 5 second, 


m.p.h. 

But the air is never com- 
pletely still. Even when there 
is no wind, other air currents 


are present. The soaring pilot 


is most interested in vertical 


air currents — downdrafts which 


he must avoid, and rising cur- 


rents which he must find 
For soaring, two kinds ot 
rising currents are most used. 


The first kind occurs when air 
is deflected upward by 
blowing against a 


wind 
ridge or 
slope 

The second kind of rising air 


called 


great chimneys of sun-warmed 


currents are thermals 
air which rise from the earth at 
a rate of 5, 10, or more feet pet 
Kept in a thermal, a 
with the air 
than it sinks 
air. That is the en- 


second 

sailplane rises 
much more 
through the 


tire secret of soaring 


Slope-, or ridge-soaring, has 
long been popular. The. sail- 
plane simply rides the rising 
air along a slope, back and 
forth in lazy figure eights. Sail- 
planes have made _ cross-coun- 
try trips of over 100 miles 





Laister-Kaulfman 


Baby Albatross, one of the latest single-place gliders. 














A “Spam ribbon” is au 
overseas ribbon. 


Next week: ‘What's 
an “eager beaver”? 
Every squadron has one. 











where the slopes and ridges 
were long enough. 
But the real thrills of sail- 


planing are found in thermal 
soaring. As a 
faster and 
reaches 


thermal rises, it 
until it 


where it 


goes faster, 
altitude 
cooled to’ the same tem- 
and achieved _ the 
same density as the air around 
it. The*sailplane, kept in the 
thermal, shares this rapid rate 
of ascent. 


an 
has 


perature 


The trick in thermal soaring 


is to find the thermal. When 
your sailplane drops its tow, 
you cruise around until you 
feel a slight, upward bump 
That was a thermal. 

Now, you turn your sailplane 


back into it — spiralling around 
and around within the thermal, 
just as birds do. As long as you 
keep the sailplane in the ther- 
mal, will rise —and_ the 
trick is to keep in it. 

Soon your altitude is 2000 - 
1000 — 6000 — 7000 feet! That's 
plenty. With this altitude you 
in the bank. You 
can leave the thermal and glide 
off in any direction you wish. 

After a while, your alti- 
meter shows that you are going 
broke agam 
altitude 


tance 


you 


have money 


you've spent your 

and bought some dis- 
with it. Now, look 
another thermal — find it - 
and skyward unett you 
have your altitude back. Then 
off you glide once more. 

In this fashion, you can soar 
long distances cross-country. 


you 
for 
ride 
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This Newest Locomotive 








is Powered Like a Battleship 
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A STEAM TURBINE, like the ones that power our giant 
battleships, has now been developed by Westinghouse 
as a brand new type of smooth, efficient driving power for 
railway locomotives. 

















A TURBINE is really a kind of steam windmill. A revolving 
shaft, with many blades, is driven smoothly and power- 
fully by jets of steam—just as a toy pinwheel is driven by 
the wind. 











THE WESTINGHOUSE turbine in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s new direct-drive locomotive is no bigger than your 
electric refrigerator—yet it will easily haul long passenger 
trains. 


' THE RAILROADS are developing a dazzling new 


kind of transportation for you in the future. The 
latest and most dramatic improvement is steam 
turbine power, which gives the Iron Horse ‘‘new 
lungs.”’ 

To help produce this new locomotive, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a long-time pioneer in trans- 
portation improvements, turned to Westinghouse 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Working as a 
team, these companies have produced this latest in 
a great line of steam locomotives—descended from 
“‘Old Ironsides,’’ built by Matthias Baldwin in 1832, 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune ing JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC... TED MALONE— Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Evening, Blve Networ 
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“HE island of Okinawa is far from being as dilapidated 
or unpleasing as some said,” commented Lieut. Gen- 
eral Simon B. Buckner, commander of U. S. forces there. 
The Japs had built six airfields, two of which, Yontan and 
Katena, fell into American hands on the first day’s fighting. 
In many respects Okinawa is like Guam, which in six 
months became the leading U. S. Pacific base. Okinawa port 
facilities are even better than those at Guam. Nakagusuku 
Bay is one of the finest anchorages in all the Pacific. 
And the 485 square miles of Okinawa offer superb road 
and airdrome possibilities. As one Yank put it, the Japanese 
already had “an excellent network of poor roads,” which our 
engineers will speedily improve. 


Copyright 1945. The Newspaper PM, In 


American forces on Okinawa moved forward in the first 
week of their landing at a cost amazingly light for the im- 
portance of the prize. North from Yontan they cut the island 
in two on a line from Kin to Onna. Eastward they cut off 
Katchin Peninsula. They are moving southward along both 
coasts — toward Naha, the capital, on the west, and Yona- 
baru on the east. 

American bases on Okinawa, Iwo, Saipan, and in the Phil- 
ippines as far south as Tawitawi, off Borneo, make us a most 
uncomfortable neighbor for the Japs, whose troubles — what 
with the Soviet denunciation of the Russo-Japanese neu- 
trality pact and another shake-up in the Tokyo cabinet — are 
rolling toward their inevitable doom. 
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the films 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


COLONEL BLIMP. (General 

i“ Cinema Finance — United Art- 
ists. Directed and produced 
by Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger.) 


British cartoonist David Low is the 
pen-father of one of the most famous 
English characters of modern times — 
Colonel Blimp. Mr. Low’s brainchild, 
fat of girth and head, represents all the 
selfish, stodgy, unenlightened reaction- 
aries that plague the Western world. 
Low’s ironical cartoons never gave 
Blimp any quarter, but this Techni- 
color version of the old dunderhead’s 
life and times shows his better side 
with loving care. 

Young Clive Candy (Roger Livesey) 
is the pictufe’s “Colonel Blimp.” As a 
spirited young officer on leave from the 
Boer War, he goes on an unauthorized 
mission to Berlin to refute some anti- 
British propaganda. His mission has 


some unexpected results. He fights a | 


duel with a Prussian officer (Anton 
Walbrook), from which he emerges 
with a scar and the officer’s lifelong 


friendship He loses his sweetheart to | 


the Prussian, but 
during World War 
I he meets and 
marries her coun- 
terpart. 

By the time 
World War I is 
over, Clive’s men- 
tal habits are set in 
an uncompromising 
stiffness. He is 

Colonel Blimp blind to the direc- 

tion in which world 
politics are heading. When World War 
II comes, he is humiliated and angry to 
find that the Army has no use for his 
antiquated military ideas. It requires 
some rude and embarrassing experi- 
ences to shake “Colonel Blimp” into 
realizing that his code of behavior and 
“rules of the game” are useless in a 
world threatened by fascism. 

Colonel Blimp is a long picture, and 
not for those movie-goers who like one 
exciting climax piled on another. It is a 
full-blown character study with a rec- 
ord number of delightful episodes. You 
may feel that its producer and director 
have been too kind to the Blimps of this 
world. But David.Low says: “Blimp is a 
symbol of stupidity, and stupid people 
are not necessarily hateful. In fact, some 
stupid people are quite nice.” 
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@ What’s the best tennis racket for you? Let’s see. If you 
could sneak a look at Bobby Riggs’ favorite racket, you’d 
find t’s a‘‘Wilson.”” The same thing is true of Don Budge, 
Alice Marble and Mary Hardwick. These and many 
other great tennis players use Wilson Tennis Rackets 
exclusively and have for years. And these players know 
what makes a good racket. Isn't this the answer you 
want? Right now, of course, the Armed Forces come 
first. So, if you can’t get the new Wilson racket you 
want, be patient. A “Wilson” is always worth waiting 
for. We will continue to do everything possible to keep 
dealers and sporting goods stores supplied. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 


Wihon TENNIS EQUIPMENT 





Many 






THE FINEST) 
STRINGING 


In Wilson quality 
rackets the string- 
ing is finest gut pro- 
cessed by Wilson 
& Co., packers, 
Chicago. 


Players mentioned are 
retained on the 
Wilson Advisory Staff: 


MEMBER—The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to the advancement of national physical fitness. 


\ : * G J * 
oe 4 ‘ Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” campaign to 
Chicago Plant commemorate our war beroes. 





IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Armour s Tested Gut 
counts in every shot 
you make 


The blinding speed 
back of a well-hit 
serve or a baseline 
drive wins you many a point 
on the court. And it’s the 
taut resiliency, the split- 
second liveliness built into 
Armour’s Tested Gut which 
gives your shots the speed 
that counts. 

What's more, that speed 
is pre-proved! These strings are performance- 
roved by careful tests in Armour's plant 

fore they are sold to you! 

And you'll find your favorite restringer has 
on hand carefully aged stock of all six Tested 
Armour Brands! 


Despite wartime conditions, your dealer hos 


these six tested brands in stock 
GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 





Armour and 


Company 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


























SOFTBALL, America's 
most popular war time 
game, is under way 
again! It's easy to learn 
and easy to play—just 
a ball and a bat are 
needed. H & B's new 
Official Softball Rule 
Book is just off the 
press—send [0c in coin 
or stamps to cover 
mailing to Dept. S-32, 
or see your dealer for 
@ copy. 

Hillerich & Bradsby Ge., Inc. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


SLUGGER BATS 
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Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
quality. Reasonable prices 





HE IRRIGATION works of the Nile 
are bringing wealth to the parched 
fields of southern Egypt, but ruin to 
some of the finest temples of the early 
Egyptians. While agronomists beam 
over the fact that the lake of the great 





Aswan Dam®* (opened in 1902) and 
the branching Faroukia Canal have nur- 
tured acres of cotton and grain, archeo- 
ologists shudder at the fact that this 
irrigation is washing away the founda- 
tions of most of the irreplaceable build- 
|ings at Abydos and Philae. 

One of the most ancient fortress- 
cities of Upper Egypt, Abydos held the 
sacred head of Osiris, chief of Egyptian 

| gods, who was associated with the sun 
|and the Nile, brought his people agri- 
| culture, and ruled the dead in the un- 
derworld. 

| Egyptian kings of the first and sec- 
|ond dynasties were buried at Abydos, 
febromied by glazed-tile tomb-pits of 
| their servants, vases of precious stones, 
|jars of wine and perfumed ointments, 
|and ebony tablets recording the annals 
of their reigns. At Abydos was found a 
priceless gold bar engraved with the 
name “Menes,” ruler of Egypt about 
3400 B.C. 

The 3,000-year-old awesome temple 
built at Abydos in the 19th dynasty by 
Seti I is now cracking, its foundations 
about to collapse from irrigation-canal 


*Also known as Assouan, Assuan, Swan, or 
Dam 
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Scientific wafer control harms 


Egypt's temples 


seepage. It typifies temple construction 
of Old Egypt. The temples nearly al- 
ways consisted of an avenue of heavy 
statues, a pylon (two truncated pyra- 
mids with a gate between), an outer 
girdling wall, an open collonaded-court, 
a hypostyle (pillared) hall, and a sanc- 
tuary. This plan evolved from religious 
ritual, for Egyptian worship was not 
congregational. Only the pharaoh and 
priest could enter the sanctuary, a few 
nobles were allowed in the hypostyle 
hall, and the masses had to stay in the 
outer open court. 

Egyptians and Ethiopians in the third 
century B.C. used to come on pilgrim- 
ages to Philae, an island in the Nile 
protected by a stone quay and entered 
by massive staircases. Among the 
island’s most beautiful shrines» were the 
unfinished kiosk of Trajan and a monu- 
mental temple to Isis, which were 
closed when Justinian banned pagan 
worship in the 6th century A.D. These 
temples have stood brooding through 
the centuries until now, when Aswan 
Dam flood waters annually submerge 
them. The kiosk already has collapsed, 
and unless the Egyptian government 
can remove the Isis temple to dry land, 
it, too, will be lost. 


NANCY GENET 
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Three Lions 


Temple of Isis, at Philae, built about 350 B.C., here is under at least 


10 feet of water, and it remains flooded from October to July each year. 
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Beaten 


When Doyle joined the police force, 
the sergeant told him: “You're on the 
night beat — from here to that red light 
and_ back.” 

They didn’t hear from Doyle for two 
days. Finally he showed up at the sta- 
tion-house. 

“Where have you been?” thundered 
the sergeant. “I told you your beat was 
from here to that red light.” 

“Yeah,” said Doyle ruefully, “but that 
red light was on the back of a truck.” 

Can You Top This? 


(Radio Show) 


In the Following Order 


Leo Durocher, manager of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, recently returned from a 
tour of the Italian war theater with a 
USO Camp Show unit and, when inter- 
viewed by Scholastic, told this one on 
himself: 

“We did a show one night at Via 
Reggia for about 400 Negro soldiers 
of the 92nd Division. When we reached 
the theater, we noticed an armed guard 
of eight soldiers outside, and backstage 
there was another group of eight. What’s 
more, every member of the audience 
was helmeted and packed a rifle. The 
lieutenant introduced us had a 
carbine strapped to his back. He ex- 
plained that there would have been 
more men present, hid they not been 
needed elsewhere. 

“In the middle of my talk, I heard 
the very loud ‘hrrrump’ of a shellburst 
nearby and I stopped talking, just like 
that! The lieutenant said, ‘Don’t worry, 
Leo. If things get too hot around here, 
I'll give the signal and you follow me.’ ” 

Durocher laughed as he finished the 
story. “I said to the lieutenant, “Don’t 
you worry. If it gets too hot, I'll be the 
the first man out of here. You follow 
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COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


COURSES IN 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN - ART EDUCATION 

Address: 


CARNEGIE 


PITTSBURGH 13, 


Chairman of Admissions 


INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


PENNA. 














OW that spring and tennis balls are 

in the air, our ranking racket-eers 
will soon be starting the long tourna- 
ment grind that leads to the national 
championships in September. 

Who will cop the crown this year? 
Your guess is as good as ours. But one 
thing is certain. The winners will come 
from the big ten. 


The practice of listing the names of 


the ten leading players every year goes 
all the way back to 1885. No country 
has approached the United States in 
thus honoring its players. 

Here are the first ten for the current 
year, as picked by the U_S. Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. The standings are based 


on 1944 performance. Also shown are | 
the players’ rankings for the three pre- | 


vious years 


MEN’S SINGLES 


1944 ‘43 ‘42 ‘41 
1—Sgt. Frank A. Parker....... 8 2 3 
2—William F. Talbert ....... 4 5 10 
3—Francisco Segura... . 3 4 
4@-Lt. W. Donald McNeill .... 4 
5—Lt. Seymour Greenberg.... 5 7 #W 
6—A/C Robert Falkenburg ... 7 
T—Jackk Seesi lj. kw es 
8—Charles W. Oliver......... 12 ° ° 
9—Jack Manis —is¥.........j ° ° 


10—J. Gilbert Hall 


WOMEN’S SINGLES 
1944 
1—Pauline Betz 1 
2—Margaret Osborne ........ 4 3 4 
3—A. Louise Brough......... 2 2 


4—Dorothy Bundy coos 5 3 
5—Mary Arnold _........... 6 5 8 
6—Doris Jane Hart ......... 3 6 #1 
7—Virginia W. Kovacs........ 9 
8—Shirley June Fry ........ WW 26130—~«(«14 
9—Patricia C. Todd ........ | 
10—Dorothy Head __............. 7 


As usual, the No. | spots are held by 
the national champs, Frankie Parker and 
Pauline Betz — making it three in a row 
for Pauline, the red-headed swatter. 

Two juniors (18 years or under) ap- 
pear in the select circle — Bobby Falk- 
enburg (No. 6) and Charlie Oliver 
(No. 8). 

At the other end of the line — andthe 
real surprise of the rankings — is J. Gil- 
bert Hall, who is 46 years old! Last 
year, he copped the U. S. Veterans’ 
title. 

In the girls’ division, the surprise pick 
is Shirley June Fry (No. 8). She is just 
15, and is national girls’ champion. 


— Herman L Masin, Sports Editor 


Racket-eer Honor Roll 
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“Gosh, | forgot to 


get my racket restrung!” 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 






.. . for winning speed 
. » - for tough-gut stamina 











For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. .. . 
Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
—"‘Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes’ written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 

















When surface Pim- 
ples...rough skia.. 

minor outbreaks 

won’t pass his inspection... 
apply Poslam —the Ointment 
without Disappointment! It quickly re- 





duces redness... actually helps peel away 
ugly pimple skin. 50c Drug Stores. 

Free Sample, write: Poslam, Dept. B-8, 
254 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Jim La Pierre grew up in Jackson, Missouri, 
one of five brothers and sisters. He liked to 
hike and camp with them, and to tinker in his 
own electrical workshop. 


WASKS 


When Jim came to General Electric he helped 
organize the electro-mechanical group in the 
lab. The group is known both for engineering 
achievements and good outings. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


La 


TEAMWORK 
in Engineering 












After high school Jim went to the University of 
Missouri to study electrical engineering. He 
also liked to write, combined both interests 


Th 


working on the “Engineering Annual. 








Jim designed his own house—“‘engineered” it, 
with 2-way closets, heated floors, and a 70-mile 
view. It's not finished yet, but Jim and his 
family are living in it anyway. 











The Story of 
C. W. La Pierre 


AST fall ‘‘Jim’’ La Pierre 

spent 10 weeks overseas 
testing, under battle conditions, 
war equipment which he had 
helped develop in the General 
Engineering Laboratory of the 
General Electric Company. The 
new equipment Jim took over- 
seas with him did the job. 


Now Jim and his associates 
are working exclusively on im- 
portant war jobs. But before the 
war, Jim helped develop such 
ingenious civilian devices as a 
control to keep cloth straight 
in textile mills, and a kind of 
stethoscope to detect trouble in 
power-plant turbines. 


Jim knows that co-operation 
is essential for engineering suc- 
cess, that no single engineer 
could have done these jobs 
alone. He says, “‘In engineering 
as in football, teamwork pays 
off."’ General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 
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Materials on International Organization 


" _peapraip mac AL Organization Aft- 

er the War,” by Max Lerner, Edna 
Lerner, and Herbert J. Abraham, Prob- 
lems in American Life, Unit No. 15, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 30¢. 

“Crimean Conference Report”; “Ow 
Sovereignty: Shall We Use It?” by Wen- 
dell Willkie; and “Official Documents 
Issued During the Two World Wars,” 
three publications obtainable free from 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 
E. 65th Street, N. Y. C. 

“The General International Organiza- 
tion: Its Framework and Functions” 
(free), and “Toward Greater Freedom: 
Problems of War and Peace” (15¢), 
both obtainable from the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 
40th St., N. Y. C. 

“Time Has Come for Action” (10¢), 
and “Proposals for the United Nations 
Charter” (10¢), both by Clark M. 
Eichelberger, American Association fo1 
the United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., 
N.. ¥. €. 

“John Doe Says: What the Individual 
Can Do to Prevent World War III”; 
“What You Can Do for Dumbarton 
Oaks Week”; “Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals”; “Comparisons with the League 
of Nations Covenant.” These materials 
obtainable free from American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 45 E. 65th 
Bt, M a.. 4G. 

“The Nations Have Declared: The 
Documents Issued by the United Na- 
tions,” with comments by Lorna Sav- 
age, Canadian Institute of International 


Affairs, 230 Bloor St. West, Toronto, 
15¢. 

“Collective Security: The Why and 
How,” Joseph H. Ball, America Looks 


Ahead Series, No. 9, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 25¢. 

“A Charter for a Free World,” by 
L. P. Chambers, “sypical Plans for 
Postwar World Peace,” by Otto Tod 
Mallery, and other free materials are 
available from Carnegie Endowment for 


International Peace, 405 W. 117th St., 
a oe ae 
“What Is Realism in International 


Cooperation: Concrete Form of Peace,” 








" MEXICO 


this summer. Educational grow 
for students & teachers. 11th Year. 


Up; 42 Day Adven. Tour, $325 
46 Day Me Univ. Tour, $265 
Folder $2 


Also G — mi ~~ a, 

¥e one 
STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
11 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 727 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 
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with Comment by Walter Millis. Rob- 
ert P. Skinner, Free World, April, 1943. 

“Why Allied Unity Failed in 1918- 
1919,” by Howard P. Whidden, Jr., 
Foreign Policy Reports, February 19, 
1943. 

“Lessons of Last Time,” by George 
Soule, New Republic, Feb. 2, 1942. 

“Once Again, 
What Kind of Peace Will Americans 
Accept?” by Elmer P. Peterson, Har- 
per’s, Apr., ’43. 

“Challenge of the Future World,” by 
George N. Shuster, Vital Speeches, July 
1, 1943. 

“Atlantic Charter -- Is It Dead?” by 
Sir Norman Angell and Maynard C. 
Krueger, Round Table Radio Discus- 
sion, No, 357, University of Chicago, 
10¢. 

“11 Fundamentals for the Organiza- 
tion of Peace,” essentials of world peace 
presented in pictures by Harry Stern- 
berg, Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y., 25¢. 

Teachers Guide to a Study Unit: 
Postwar World. Scholastic Publications, 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Free on request. 


COMING! 


Be on the look out for a packet of 
teaching materials on Dumbarton Oaks 
which you will receive sometime 
between April 1 and 23. These materi- 
als have been prepared by the State 
Department, and are being sent to every 
teacher who uses any one of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines, by special arrange- 
ment with the Government. 

Each of these packets contains: 

I. A pamphlet giving the complete 
text of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement, 
discussion of the agreement in question 
and answer form, and a diagrammatic 
chart of the world organization. 

II. Four Foreign Affairs outlines: 
Building the Peace: 1. “War — How Can 
We Prevent It?” 2. “Prosperity — How 
Can We Promote It?” 3. “Social Prog- 
ress — How Can We Work for It?” 4. 
“Freedom — How Can We Achieve It?” 

To every school in the country, the 
State Department is sending also a 
large wall chart of the international 
organization proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Ask your principal to let you 
know when it arrives. 

Teachers who wish to obtain addi- 
tional copies of these materials may do 
so on request, by writing to Research 
and Publication Division, State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 
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@ Square in the heart of the con- 
tinent lies Ontario, your nearest, 
most accessible neighbour. Next 
door to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Minnesota— 
just a step from a dozen other 
States, too—here is the ideal spot 
for that first postwar vacation, 
when you can hardly wait to drop 
“readin’ an’ ’ritin’ an’ ’rithmetic” 
and head for the great outdoors. 
Use this handy booklet to plan 
that vacation now, by learning all 
that Ontario has to offer. The 
story of its industry, mines, agri- 
cultural development and other 
resources is made interesting to 
teacher and pupil alike. Whether 
you want to go history-hunting or 
beach-combing . . . to loll in the 
sun all day, or see something new 
every hour . . . Ontario is the spot 
for your postwar vacation. 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
4510 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “ONTARIO, Heart of the 
New World”. I plan to visit your 
province after the war. 


O For Travel Information? 
0 For Schoolroom Information? 
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Peacetime Military Training 


N FEBRUARY the Educational Poli- 

cies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association made public a state- 
ment reaffirming its conviction that it 
would be unwise to commit the nation 
at this time to a year of compulsory 
peacetime military service. The full 
statement is obtainable from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, 
D. C., for 10c. The following conden- 
sation, reprinting high spots from the 
Commission’s report is here published 
for the benefit of teachers: 

Two questions must be asked con- 
cerning legislation calling for compul- 
sory military training which Congress is 
now considering: 

Is it necessary at this time for na- 
tional security? 

Is it necessary or desirable in order 
to improve the education of the Ameri- 
can people? 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


In this war, under the selective serv- 
ice and training laws the needs of the 
armed forces can be supplied to the 
limit of the nation’s manpower re- 
sources. 

It is impossible now to reach any 
sound conclusions as to whether, at 
some determined future date, universal 
compulsory service will or will not be 
necessary to the nation’s military secur- 
ity. If an effective international security 
system is put in operation, the necessity 
for universal military service will be 
removed. If not, Congress can then act 
with much more complete knowledge of 
world conditions than is now available. 

To identify national security with a 
system of one year of military training 
is a dangerous error. National prepared- 
ness clearly involves such important and 
varied subjects as industrial productiv- 
ity, scientific research and invention, 
stockpiles of strategic materials, sound 
foreign policy skillfully executed, an 
alert military intelligence service, and 
the general health and efficiency of the 
population. 

The most serious source of insecurity 
for the United States has been a lack of 
a substantial body of well-informed 
public opinion willing and able to face 
the facts of the international scene, and 
farsighted enough-to adopt and enforce 
policies which would check the rise of 
aggressive power. 

Those who argue that if the law is 
not passed at this moment, the Ameri- 
can people will not support such legisla- 
tion in the future no matter how much 
it may be needed, reveal either distrust 
of our reasoned judgment or fear that 


the case cannot withstand objective and 
calm review. 

Enactment of this legislation at the 
very time when great efforts to establish 
international security arrangements are 
in progress, might weaken the confi- 
dence of our Allies in the sincerity of 
our support of international collabora- 
tion, and place in serious jeopardy the 
entire effort to organize the peace 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Supporters of the legislation claim it 
has value for (a) health and physical 
fitness; (b) loyal, disciplined, patriotic 
citizenship; (c) vocational training. Is 
universal military training the. best way 
to attain these values? 

A year of army life does not guaran- 
tee lasting health and fitness. It cannot 
overcome years of inadequate health 
education, bad health practices, and 
poor environment. The program ignores 
over half the population: all women, 
and men rejected or discharged for 
physical reasons. 

Instant, unvarying, unquestioning 
obedience to superior authority may 
make efficient soldiers. Its value in mak- 
ing democratic citizens is severely lim- 
ited. Democratic living calls especially 
for self-discipline, self-reliance, critical 
judgment, skills in human relationships 

qualities best fostered in our homes, 
schools, churches, and communities. 

Given a fraction of the money which 
a year of military service would require, 
schools and colleges could do a far bet- 
ter job of vocational guidance and train- 
ing for peaceful civilian pursuits. 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. As citizens, we are prepared to 
support all national and international 
measures necessary to the security of 
the U. S. We continue to oppose a sys- 
tem of compulsory peacetime military 
training until such time as it is clearly 
shown that the security of the U. S. can 
be assured in no other way. 

2. As citizens, we believe that the 
enactment of a compulsory military 
training law is, at this particular mo- 
ment in the conduct of the war and the 
planning of the peace, unnecessary and 
potentially dangerous to national se- 
curity. 

3. As educators, we are convinced 
that the incidental educational results 
claimed for compulsory military service 
would be of limited value and short 
duration; that better, more lasting re- 
sults can be secured more cheaply, 
effectively, and safely by other means 
that are readily available. 


|] DRAMA in the classroom 





with SCHOLASTIC’S 
20 RADIO PLAYS 


The drama and suspense of broad- 
casting in your classroom with these 
exciting true adventure plays! 


Each play 15-minutes long, timed 
for inclusion in average class period. 
Easy-to-produce, no props required. 
Excellent training for developing 
reading and speaking skills. 


All Plays ROYALTY-FREE 
SPECIAL OFFER 


10 for $1.00 


Over 10 Copies—10¢ Each 


Single Script 
25¢ per copy 








- 


Order the special selections, Group A or 
B or choose your plays from either group 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OCI enclose $ for Group A 0 
for Group B (J 


C) I enclose $_ for plays checked 


below: 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate number of 
girl characters (G) and boy characters (B) 


Group A 


Oliver Bean—taking a screen test (1G, 
The Desert Blooms—growing wheat in 
(5G, 2B) 
Dusky Singing—Stephen 
3B) 
Haym 
(1G 
Leland Stanford—inventing movie camera (1G, 
6B) 
Pen Is Mightier—Thomas Nast, cartoonist (1G, 
6 
Miracle in Louisiana—founding free Academies 
(1G, 3B) 
Mr. Elliott’s Crazy Notion—first auto (3G, 
Not for Ladies—Bronte sisters sell novels (2G, 
4B) 
Petticoat Brigade—Susan B. 
(2G, 4B) 


3B) 
Kansas 
(26, 


Collins Foster 


Solomon—financing Revolutionary War 
4B) 


4B) 


Group B 

Price We Pay—safety in the home (4G. 

Pyramus and Thisbe—comic interlude (1G, 

_ Man Who Discovered The Sun—Neils 

fights Tuberculosis (1G, 3B) 

_ Search for Sleep—Morton discovers ether (1G, 

3B) 

Secret Weapon—democracy vs. dictatorship (7G. 
10B) 


LIB) 
TB) 
Finsen 


_ Sir Robin of Locksley—Robin Hood (1G, 

Sixteen—high school girl discovers love (2¢ 

_ State vs. Joe Miller—reckless driving (2G 

Taming of the Shrew—condensed version 
8B) 


Viennese Serenade—Franz Schubert (1G, 7B) 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 











P.O. Zone No. 


State TE 4-23-45 
Full remittance must accompany all orders. 
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